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Tue night was spent in preparations, on both sides, 
for the fight that was to decide the fate of a kingdom. 
“ After midnight the trumpet sounded in King Henry’s 
host, then every man made him ready; at the second 
blast they drew out of their lodgings, and ordered 
three battles.” The first was principally under the 
command of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, and there were | 
all the strangers, as well of France as of other coun- | from battle to battle, right sweetly praying every man 
tries: “there was well in that battle four thousand | that day to employ himself to defend and keep their 
knights and squires, well armed and dressed after the | honour, and so he showed himself so cheerfully that 
usage of France.” The second battalion was under every man was joyful to behold him. Then he went 
the orders of Don Tello and Don Sancho, brothers to | again to his own battle, and by that time it was day- 
King Henry ; “and in that battle, with the genetors*, | Jieht; and then about the sun rising he advanced for 
there were fifteen thousand a-foot and a-horseback, and | towards Navaret to find his enemies, in good order of 
they drew them a little aback on the left hand of the | pattle, ready to fight.” Such is a view of the Spanish 
first battle. The third_battle, and the greatest of all, | camp during that eventful night ; turn we now to the 
governed King Henry himself; and in his compaiy | English, : 
there were a seven thousand horsemen and three score “The Prince of Wales, at the breaking of the day, 
thousand a-foot, with the cross-bows, so that in all| was ready in the field, arranged in battle, and pe 
three battles he was a four score and six thousand a-| yanced forward in good order, for he knew well he 
horseback and a-foot. Then King Henry leapt on a) should encounter his enemies.” The op armies 
strong mule, after the usage of the country, and rode | were therefore advancing “ each toward the other, and 
* Light horsemen mounted on jennets : whence the name. when the sun was rising up it was a great beauty to 
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behold the battles and the armours shining against 
the sun; so thus they went forward till they ap- 
proached near together. Then the prince and his 
company went over a little hill, and in the descending 
thereof they perceived clearly their enemies coming 
toward them ; and when they were all descended down 
this mountain, then every man drew to their battles, 
and kept them still, and so rested them; and every 
man dressed and apparelled himself ready to fight.” 
Then it was that the interesting incident which 
forms the subject of our engraving occurred. “ Sir 
John Chandos brought his banner, rolled up together, 
to the prince, and said, ‘Sir, behold, here is my ban- 
ner; I require you display it abroad, and give me 
Teave this day to raise it; for, Sir, I thank God and 
you, I have land and heritage sufficient to maintain it 
withal.’* Then the prince and King Don Pedro took 
the banner between their hands, and spread it abroad, 
the which was of silver, a sharp pyle gules, and 
delivered it to him, and said, ‘ Sir John, behold here 
our banner; God send you joy and honour thereof.’ 
en Sir John Chandos bare his banner to his own 
company, and said, ‘ Sirs, behold here my banner and 
yours; keep it as your own:’ and they took it, and 
were right joyful thereof, and said that, by the plea- 
sure of God and St. George, they would keep and 
defend it to the best of their powers; and so the 
banner abode in the hands of a good English squire, 
called William Allestry, who bare it that day, and ac- 
uitted himself right nobly. Then anon after, the 
nglishmen and Gascons alighted off their horses, and 
every man drew under their own banner and standard 
in array of battle, ready to fight: it was great joy to 
see and consider the banners and pennons, and that 
noble armoury that was there. Then the battles 
began a little to advance; and then the Prince of 
Wales opened his eyes and regarded towards heaven, 
and joined his hands together, and said, ‘ Very God, 
Jesu Christ, who hath formed and created me, con- 
sent, by your benign grace, that I may have this day 
victory of mine enemies, as that I do is in a rightful 
quarrel, to sustain and to aid this king, chased out of 
his own ee the which giveth me courage to 
advance myself to re-establish him again into his 
realm :’ and then he laid his right hand on King Don 
Pedro, who was by him, and said, ‘ Sir king, ye shall 
know this day if ever ye shall have any part of the 
Tealm of Castile or not; therefore, advance banners, in 
the name of God and St. George!’ With these words 
the Duke of Lancaster and Sir John Chandos ap- 
proached, and the duke said to Sir William Beau- 
champ, ‘Sir William, behold yonder our enemies; this 
day ye shall see me a good knight, or else to die in the 
quarrel :’ and therewith they approached their ene- 
mies. And first the Duke of Lancaster and Sir John 


+ Chandos’s battles assembled (met) with the battle of 


Sir Bertram of Guesclin, and of the Marshai Sir 
Arnold Dandrehen, who were a four thousand men of 
arms; so at the first brunt there was a sore encounter 
with spears and shields, and they were a certain space 
or any of them could get within other: there was 
‘any a deed of arms done, and many a man re- 
Versed and cast to the earth that never after was 
telieved. And when these two first battles were thus 
assembled, the other battles would not long tarry be- 
hind, but approached and assembled together quickly ; 
and so the prince and his battle came on Don Sancho’s 
battle, and with the prince was King Don Pedro of 
Castile, and Sir Martin de la Karra, who represented 
» ™ Sir John here alludes to the qualification necessary to a 
knight who desired to raise his banner, which consisted of a train 
of at least fifty men-of-arms, with their usual compliment of 


archers, followers, &c. 
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the King of Navarre. And at the first meeting that 
the prince met with Don Sancho’s battle, the earl and 
his brother fled away without order or good array, and 
wist not why, and a two thousand spears with him. 
So this second battle was opened and anon discomfited, 
for the Captal of Buch and the Lord Clysson, and 
their company, came on them a-foot, and slew and 
hurt many of them.~ Then the prince’s battle, with 
the king Don Pedro, came and joined with the battle 
of King Henry, whereon there were a threescore thou- 
sand men a-foot and a-horseback. There the. battle 
began to be fierce and cruel on all parts, for the 
Spaniards and Castilians had slings wherewith they 
cast stones in such wise that therewith they clave and 
brake many a bascinet and helm, and hurt many a 
man, and overthrew them to the earth; and the ar- 
chers of England shot fiercely and hurt the Spaniards 
grievously, and brought them to great mischief. The 
one part cried ‘Castile!’ for King Henry, and the 
other part ‘Saint George for Guienne!’” As usual, 
the cloth-yard shafts galled the enemy beyond en- 
durance ; and the Spaniards, first in one quarter, then 
in another, showed signs of dismay and disunion. 
Still the battle was long and fiercely maintained, and 
Froissart half intimates that, if the people most in- 
terested had done their duty, the combat might have 
ended differently. He says, ‘‘ Of truth, if the Spaniards 
had done their part as well as the Frenchmen did, the 
Englishmen and Gascons should have had much more 
to do, and have suffered more pain than they did. 
The fault was not in King Henry that they did no 
better, for he had well admonished and desired them 
to have done their devoir valiantly, and so they had 
promised him to have done; the king bare himself 
right valiantly, and did marvels in arms, and with 
good courage comforted his people; as when they 
were flying and opening he came in among them, and 
said, ‘ Lords, Iam your king; ye have made me king 
of Castile, and have sworn and promised that to die ye 
will not fail me. For God’s sake keep your promise 
that ye have sworn, and acquit you against me, and I 
shall acquit me against you; for I shall not fly one 
foot, as long as I may see you do your devoir.’ By 
these words, and such other full of comfort, King 
Henry brought his men together again three times the 
same day, and with his own hands he fought valiantly ; 
so that he ought greatly to be honoured and re- 
nowned.” His courage and fortitude, however, were 
not to be rewarded with success. It became at last 
impossible to hold his countrymen together, and with 
their flight disappeared his (present at least) hopes of 
the crown. The French, under their renowned Du 
Guesclin, kept longest together ; but at last he himself 
was taken prisoner, and general confusion ensued. 
The slaughter was terrible. The fugitives mostly 
hurried along toward the “ great river, and at the 
entry of the bridge of Najara there was a hideous 
shedding of blood, and many a man slain and drowned, 
for divers leaped into the water, the which was 
deep.” At the bridge of Navaret in like manner the 
Spaniards suffered dreadfully. There, among other 
eminent men, perished the great Prior of St. James’s 
and the Grand-Master of Calatrava. “I have heard 
reputed,” continues Froissart, “that one might have 
seen the water that ran by Navaret to be of the colour 
of red with the blood of men and horses that there 
were slain.” Navaret was pillaged, as usual, and 
among the rest King Henry's lodging, “‘ wherein they 
found great riches of vessels and jewels of gold and 
silver.” The fallen Enrique had wisely taken a dif- 
ferent route, by which he escaped ; and it was fortu- 
nate for him, “ for he knew well that if he were taken 
he should die without mercy.” Don Pedro’s inten- 
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tions with regard to his.brother Don Sancho, and | about him, ‘Sirs, keep you still all privy, for methink 


many other of his subjects among the prisoners taken, 
shows that Froissart judges truly enough here. Don 
Pedro wished to have had their heads immediately 
after the battle, and was only persuaded from it by 
the requests (now commands) of the Black Prince. 

Sir John Chandos did that day for the Duke of Lan- 
caster what he had before been accustomed to do for his 
brother the prince: he introduced him as it were into 
the greatest perils, and therefore honours of warfare, 
keeping generally at his side, guiding and preserving. 
The distinguished warrior’s own career, however, had 
nearly ended on this Spanish plain. Once “he adven- 
tured himself so far that he was closed in among his 
enemies, and so sore overpressed that he was felled 
down to the earth, and on him there fell a great and 
big man of Castile called Martin Ferrant, who was 
greatly renowned of hardiness among the Spaniards ; 
and he did his intent to have slain Sir John Chan- 
dos, who lay under him in great danger. Then Sir 
John Chandos remembered of a knife that he had 
in his bosom, and drew it out, and struck this Mar- 
tin so in the back and in the sides, that he wounded 
him to death ashelayonhim. Then Sir John Chandos 
turned him over and rose quickly on his feet; and his 
men were there about him, who had with much pain 
broken the press to come to him whereas they saw him 
felled.” The Black Prince and his father would have 
thought the'r victory dearly purchased if they had lost 
Sir John Chandos, even although the number of killed 
had been no more than it was according to the almost 
incredible statement of Froissart, four knights and 
some forty others ; whilst of the Spaniards and French 
five hundred and sixty men-of-arms were killed, and 
between seven and eight thousand others, exclusive of 
those drowned. 

Subsequent events require a few words of notice. 
Pedro found himself at once reinstated in the 
monarchy of Castile, and then began to let the Black 
Prince know something of the true character of the 
man he had served. A part of the money was paid 
that had been promised, and only a part; and the prince, 
having waited till his troops were half starved, and 
being himself in ill health, thought it high time to 
return to his own parts: so in July he found himself 
once more in Guienne, thoroughly disgusted with the 
expedition. And in other respects the march and the 
battle proved equally fruitless for the objects desired. 
Don Pedro began his old courses: the nation began 
theirs ; Enrique once more appeared at their head ; and 
for two years a miserable warfare harassed Castile 
again. ‘The termination is one of the most tragic 
things in history. 

In March, 1369, Enrique, after defeating in battle, 
besieged Pedro in Montiél. “This castle of Montiél 
was right strong and able to have holden against them 
all a long space, if it had been purveyed of victuals 
and other things necessary; but there was not in the 
castle scant to serve four days, whereof king Don 
Pedro and his company were sore abashed, for they 
were so strictly watched day and night, that a bird 
could not come out of the castle without spying. Then 
king Don Pedro, seeing himself thus beset round 
about with his enemies, and knew no way of peace and 
concord, was in great imagination; so all perils con- 
sidered, and for default of victuals, he was counselled 
to depart privily at the hour of midnight. . . . And 
as king Don Pedro and his company issued out of the 
castle, and went down a highway as privily as they 
could devise, the Bégue de Villaines, who was ever in 
doubt lest they should escape, the which caused him 
to make the surer watch, he thought he heard men 
pass down the highway, and said to them that were 





I hear folks come in the way: we will go know what 
they be, and what they seek here in this time of night; 
peradventure these be some that are coming to revic- 
tual the castle.’ Then the Bégue stepped forth with 
his dagger in his hand, and came to a man that was 
near to king Don Pedro, and said, ‘ What art thou ?” 
And he rushed forth with his horse from him, and 
passed by them. The Bégue stepped to king Don 
Pedro, who was next, and said ‘ What art thou? Show 
me thy name, or thou art but dead ;’ and took him by 
the bridle, for he thought he should not pass from him 
as the other did. And when king Don Pedro saw such 
a route of men of war before him, and that he could 
not escape, he said, ‘ Sir Bégue de Villaines, I am king 
Don Pedro of Castile ; I yield me to you as a prisoner, 
and put me and my company, the which are but twelve 
persons, into your hands and pleasure: and, sir, I 
require you, by the way of gentleness, to bring me into 
some safeguard, and I shall pay to you such ransom as 
ye will desire ; for, I thank Cod, I have enough where- 
with, so that I may escape from the hands of the 
bastard my brother.” The Bégue conducted him to 
his tent, where, an hour afterwards, Enrique entered, 
and the two brothers were at last face to face. What 
a moment! and whata scene! A few scornful words 
passed on both sides, and then, like two wild beasts 
meeting, they threw themselves upon each other, 
wrestled, and fell; a weapon gleamed in Don Pedro’s 
hand, and but for the assistance of the Viscount of 
Roquebertyn, Enrique had there died: as it was, he 
rose presently unhurt, whilst his brother lay dead on 
the floor. Enrique from that time remained sole king 
of Castile. 





Tenure of Land in Guernsey.—The tenure of property partakes 
of the double nature of land held as a farm, subject to the pay- 
ment of annual rents, and as land held as freehold in perpetuity. 
A purchase may be made by the immediate payment of the 
price agreed upon, or by the payment of a part only, and the 
conversion of the remainder into corn rents to be annually paid; 
or finally, by converting the whole of the price into such rents, 
In the-two last cases, where a part of or the whole of the price 
is stipulated for in annual rents, the purchaser is, to all intents 
and purposes, as much the proprietor as in the first case, where 
the whole price is paid down in cash; and so long as the stipu- 
lated rents are paid, he and his heirs can never be disturbed, 
but hold the land as freehold for ever. To the former proprietor 
the rents are guaranteed by the land sold, and by all the other 
real property held at the time of sale by the purchaser free from 
incumbrance; and the rents being transferable, and such = 
perty being always in demand, money can be raised by thei 
sales with as much ease as it could before on the land itself, 
Thus, without the necessity of cultivating the soil, the original 

ssessor enjoys the net income of his estate, secured on the 
estate itself, which he can resume in case of non-payment; while 
the purchaser, on due payment of the rent charged, becomes 
real and perpetual owner, having an interest in the soil far above 
farmers under any other tenure. Experience has proved that, 
under this tenure, a spirit of industry and economy is generated, 
producing content, ease, and even wealth, from estates which, 
in other countries, would hardly be thought capable of affording 
sustenance to their occupants. And thus, also, arose two classes _ 
mutually advantageous to each other; the one living on its in- 
come, or free exercise of trades or professions—the other com- 
posed of farmers raised to the rank of proprietors, dependent 
alone on their own good conduct. The faculty of acquiring 
land in perpetuity, without paying any purchase money, is un- 
deniably proved to have been of infinite benefit to the people of 
this island; but it is obvious that this source of so much good 
could never have existed, or could never continue, without a 
corresponding security, well guaranteed to the original proprietor 
of the land before he parted with it—History of Guernsey, by 
Jonathan Duncan. 
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(The Perch.]} 


THE PERCH. 


“Tue bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye” is 
one of the most beautiful of our fresh-water fishes. 
The upper part of the body is of a rich greenish brown, 
ing below into hues of a golden yellowish-white. 
common perch is the type of a family consisting 

of numerous species, some inhabiting the sea, but all 
more or less resembling the one found in England. 
It is probable that many species still remain undis- 
covered, as their geographical distribution is so exten- 
Sive as to comprise the most opposite parts of the 
globe; North America, Java, and New Zealand, for 
example. There are few rivers, streams, lakes, canals, 
or ponds in England which are not inhabited by the 
perch, though, like the trout, it probably prefers clear 
and rapid streams, and haunts the moderately deep 
waters and hollows under the banks. It is a sociable 
fish, and swims in shoals. It is difficult to acquire 
accurate knowledge respecting the habits and economy 
of fish, and though a piscatorium affords facilities for 
Observation, yet very patient habits of attention are 
uired before anything can be added to the facts 
Which are already known. Ina piscatorium formed 
by Mr. Jesse at Bushy Park, “the perch,” he says, 
“were the boldest and most familiar of any of the fish, 
as I found no difficulty in soon getting them with 
rness to take a worn out of my hand.” Mr. Yarrell 
states that perch have been known to breed in a small 
vase. Like the carp, it esses great tenacity of life 
when out of its natural element, and bears easily a 
journey of torty or fifty miles if refreshed occasionally 
With water aid placed in wet moss. In some parts of 
fie Continent the fish is taken from the ponds in the 








morning, carried to market, and if not sold, is restored 
to its proper element and home at night. 

A perch of three pounds is considered a large size, 
but in Mr. Yarrell’s work instances are mentioned of 
individuals having been taken weighing five, six, eight, 
and nine pounds. The one of six pounds was taken 
in the Birmingham canal ; the two of eight pounds, in 
the Wiltshire Avon and in Dagenham Reach in the 
Thames; and the largest of all, said to weigh nine 
es, was reported on hearsay by Pennant as having 

een taken in the Serpentine. The average weight 
is generally inconsiderable. Mr. Turton, an expe- 
rienced brother of the angle at Sheffield, mentions a 
case in which sixty perch were taken by the red-worm 
during a few hours one evening out of a reservoir 
near Chapel-en-le-Frith in Derbyshire, and _ their 
aggregate weight was sixteen pounds. Mr. Jesse 
states that “great numbers of perch are bred in the 
Hampton Court and Bushy Park ponds, all of which 
are well supplied with running water and with plenty 
of food, yet they seldom arrive at a large size. Ina 
neighbouring pond, which is only fed with drainage 
water, I have caught very large perch. The perch in 
the Regent’s Park are very numerous. Those I have 
taken, however, are almost invariably of one size, from 
half to three-quarters of a pound. Why they should 
have arrived at this size and not go on increasing in 
size isa circumstance which it is not easy to account 
for. I have, however, remarked it to be the case in 
other po is.” Perch spawn at the end of April or 
beginning of May, but Mr. Turton states March. A 
perch of half a pound weight has been found to contain 
two hundred and eighty thousand ova. 

The season for commencing to fish for perch in 
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Walton’s time was when the mulberry had commenced 
to put forth its buds. It is at all times very pleasing 
to have natural guides of this sort, and our ahcestors 
had many such; and anglers still retain some of them. 
Walton describes the perch as “a very bold biting 
fish,” and he relates that it was said of them by some 
one, that they were “like the wicked of this world, not 
afraid though their companions perish in their sight.” 
Their social habits, voratity, and boldness prove their 
destruction. These qualities render the perch an 
easy prey to the young angler, and it is generally his 
first object of pursuit, until he becomes emulous of the 
higher skill of the fly-fisher. The flesh of the perch 
is firm, white, and of good flavour. 

The enthusiasm of anglers has long been well known, 
and angling is one of the sports in which the inhabit- 
ants of towns are most wont to indulge when they dis- 
play a taste for enjoyments of this kind. One of its best 
recommendations is its inexpensiveness ; and though 
other sports bring a man into communion with nature, 
none does so in a way better calculated to benefit the 
mind or to leave it open to gentle and delightful im- 
pressions. In the ‘ Book of Sports,’ by the Lady Julia 
Berners, published in 1496, and written some years 
before, the preference is given to angling over other 
field-sports, and its peculiar a yg are set forth 
with earnest simplicity :—“ And yet he [the angler] at 
the least hath his wholesome walk and merry at his 
ease, a sweet air of the sweet savour of the mead 
flowers: that maketh him hungry. He heareth the 
melodious harmony of fowls. He seeth the young 
swans, herons, ducks, coots, and many other fowl with 
their broods; which me seemeth better than all the 
noise of hounds, the blasts of horns, and the cry of 
fowls, that hunters, falconers, and fowlers can make. 
And if the angler take fish, surely then is there no 
man merrier than he is in his spirit. Also whoso will 
use the game of angling, he must rise early, which 
thing is profitable to man in this wise, that is to wit, 
most to the heal of his soul. For it shall cause him to 
be holy ; and to the heal of his body, for it shall cause 
him to be whole. Also to the increase of his goods, 
for it shall make him rich. As the old English pro- 
verb saith in this wise, whoso will rise early shall be 
holy, healthy, and zealous.” 


. THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 
(Concluded from: page 311.] 


Ir would be impossible to describe the extent of the 
confusion, the misery, the utter loosening of all the 
bonds of confidence, which more than any laws keep 
up the harmonious movements of the social machinery, 
—or the universal desire for vengeance that pervaded 
all classes, now that the delusion had passed from be- 
fore their eyes. Gibbon, the historian, whose. grand- 
father was one of the Directors, has led the way in 
describing the injustice of the people and the parliament 
at this time, who, he says, and with truth, put aside 
the ordinary forms of justice in the punishment of the 
criminals. But was this an ordinary case? Could any 
statesman or lawgiver have anticipated such conduct 
as was proved against such men? A gigantic system 
of fraud, which shakes the nation to its centre, is not to 
be looked upon as a petty larceny. It would be as rea- 
sonable to ask a commander in time of civil war to 
wait for the decision of the County Assizes before he 
determined on the fate of his prisoners. We can, 
accordingly, well understand the feeling of Lord 
Molesworth, even whilst we condemn the vindictive 
length to which he carried it. That noble lord is re- 
ported to have said, in his place in parliament, that it 
was stated “by some that there was no law to punish 
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the Directors of the South Sea Company, who were 
justly looked upon as the authors of the present mis- 
fortune of the state. In his opinion they ought, upon 
this eccasion, to follow the example of the ancient 
Romans, who, having no law against parricide, because 
their law supposed no son could be so unnaturall 

wicked as to imbrue his hand in his father’s blood, 
made a law to punish this heinous crime as soon as it 
was committed. They adjudged the guilty wreich to 
be sewn in a sack, and thrown alive into the Tiber, 
He looked upon the contrivers and executors of the 
villainous South Sea scheme as the parricides of their 
country, and should be satisfied to see them tied, in 
like manner, in sacks, and thrown into the Thames.” 
This may serve also as a specimen of the feeling of the 
House and the country. Two objects now engaged 
attention: one, the re-establishment cf the public 
credit in the best possible manner,—the other, the 
punishment of the men who had brought that credit to 
its low state. The first Walpole undertook. His 
ultimate measures consisted essentially of the grafting 
upon the Bank of England stocks, and the stocks of 
the East India Company, large portions of the stock 
held by the South Sea Company, and remitting the 
bonus of seven millions which the latter had engaged 
to pay. The second—the punishment of the criminal 
authors of all the mischieft—needed no leader: there 
were but too many ready to proceed like Lord Moles- 
worth to undue lengths in that matter. After some 
hot disputes, the following measures were adopted: A 
bill was passed restraining the Directors from leaving 
the kingdom, and obliging them upon oath to deliver 
in a strict account of their estates. Next, a Committee 
of Secrecy was appointed to examine the Company's 
accounts and other papers. Immediately after this, 
intelligence reached the House that Knight, the 
cashier, had absconded, taking with him a register 
called the “Green Book.” The excitement was now 
greater than ever. The Commons ordered the doors 
of the House to be locked, and the keys laid upon the 
table, when General Ross, one of the Committee of 
Secrecy, acquainted them that they had already dis- 
covered a train of the deepest villainy and fraud that 
Hell had ever contrived to ruin a nation. Two thou- 
sand pounds reward was offered that night for the ap- 
prehension of the cashier, and some of the Directors 
were arrested, including Gibbon’s grandfather and Sir 
John Blunt. 

Our space will only allow us to give a summary of 
the astounding discoveries made by this committee. 
They stated at the outset that the Company's books 
they had seen were full of false entries, blanks, era- 
sures, and alterations, and others were missing or 
destroyed. They had, however, been able to detect the 
sale of fictitious stock (in the mode being pointed out) 
to the amount of at least 1,200,000/.; they had found 
that Charles Stanhope, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Treasury, had received a real profit on his assignment 
of fictitious stock of 250,000/., through the medium of 
Sir George Caswall and Co., but that his name had 
been altered to Stangape; that Mr. Aislabie, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had accounts of profits 
evidently derived in a similar manner, with different 
brokers and merchants, to the enormous amount of 
794,451/.! James Craggs, the Secretary of State, died, 
professedly of the small-pox, at the very time of the 
publication of the report. Stanhope was first proceeded 
against, who escaped by a majority of three, on account 
of his relationship to the much esteemed Ear) of 
Stanhope, who had been killed just before by this 
altogether melancholy business. In a discussion in the 
Lords the blood rushed to his head, and the next day he 
wasa corpse. Aislabie’s case followed Stanhope’s, whee 
case was so bad that scarcely any defence was offered. 
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He was expelled the House, sent a prisoner from 
thence to the Tower, and ordered to make out a 
statement of his estate for the benefit of the stock- 
holders of the Company. No sooner was this result 
known than London presented one universal blaze of 
bonfires. Sir George Caswall was next expelled the 
House; and ordered to refund the 250,000/. paid to 
Stanhope. The Earl of Sunderland was acquitted by 
& majority of 233 to 172, and demonstrations of a very 
opposite kind marked the dissatisfaction of the people. 
e same day the elder Craggs, whose case was 
coming before the House on the morrow, took poison. 
We need not further follow the consideration of the 
Directors’ cases individually: all were gone through, 
and at the conclusion their entire estates confiscated, 
amounting to above two millions, for the benefit of 
their victims, with the exception of a small allowance 
left to each. Sir John Blunt, for instance, had 5000/. 
out of 183,000/.; Sir John Fellowes, 10,000/. out of 
243,0002. Now we ask, reverting to what has been 
before stated, was not this substantial justice? It has 
been urged that no consideration was paid to the fact 
that some of the Directors left off poorer than they 
began ; we do not think the circumstance deserved any 
consideration. Is the character of fraud lessened by 
the common fact that those who live by it often end in 
defrauding themselves? The real point to be observed 
is, were any of these Directors innocent of the essen- 
tial parts of the fraud in question? The contrary is 
known to have been the case. Upon the whole, it 
appears to us, considering that no one was injured 
during the popular frenzy in life or limb, that no one 
Was left to the beggary he had been the means of 
inflicting upon countless families, and that no one 
suffered the more degrading penalties daily visited upon 
crimes infinitely less infamous, the result, as far as the 
Directors of the South Sea Company were concerned, 
is creditable rather than otherwise to the national 
character. The loss of the stock-holders was miti- 
gated in several ways. A computation being made of 
the stock of the Company, it was found to amount to 
37,800,0007., of which the part belonging to individual 
roprietors was 24,500,000/. ; the remainder being in 
Company's own possession, and forming the profit 
they had made during the mania. Eight millions of 
the latter were taken from the Company and divided 
among the individual proprietors, making a dividend 
of about 33/7. 6s. 8d. We bave already said that above 
two millions from the confiscated estates were also 
added to the proprietors’ stock, and still further helped 
to alleviate their loss. Money borrowed from the 
Company on the pledge of South Sea stock, during the 
high prices, was now allowed to be paid back at the 
rate of ten pounds only for each hundred. 
Of course, no measures within the scope of possibi- 
* lity could satisfy the losers; who, whilst Walpole was 
earrying his plans through the House, thronged the 
lobbies, exhibiting their excitement in violent outcries 
and gestures. On the day of the second reading, the 
proprietors of the short annuities and other redeem- 
able debts completely filled the place, demanding jus- 
tice of the members as they passed, and putting written 
and printed papers into their hands, with the view of 
showing that they ought not to lose any portion of 
their money; which, to say the least of it, had been 
most imprudently expended. The tumult became so 
reat that the House could not proceed to business. 
Justices of the Peace for Westminster were called 
in, and the Riot Act was read, in order to disperse 
the assemblage ; many of whom called out, “ You first 
pick our pockets, and then send us to gaol for com- 
plaining.” On the conclusion of the business, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued with a speech of a consolatory 
tone, but not very well calculated to assuage the 
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national anger. In our list of the persons about the 
Court who received assignments of stock we have 
before seen the names of the King’s mistresses in- 
cluded. We have also noticed the Prince of Wales's 

rofitable, however brief, connexion with one of the 

ubbles. What, then, must the nation have thought, 
when, seeing this, and suspecting much more, the 
read the following passage ?—* The common calamity,” 
said the King, “ occasioned by the wicked execution of 
the South Sea scheme, was become so very great be- 
fore your meeting, that the providing proper remedies 
for it was very difficult; but it is a great comfort to 
me to observe that the public credit begins to recover, 
wees sd I have great compassion for the sufferings 
of the innocent, and a just indignation against the 
guilty ; and have readily given my assent to such bills 
as you have presented to me for punishing the authors 
of our late misfortunes, and for obtaining the restitu- 
tion and satisfaction due to those who have been in- 
jured by them.” The Duchess of Kendal, however, 
remained a Duchess; and, with the other foreign 
favourites, still appeared at the English Court, to ex- 
cite the not unnatural jealousy of the English people.— 
London. 


THE LONDON CANALS. 


Tue only two rivers which may be said to have any 
immediate connexion with London are the Thames 
and the Lea: the former being in truth the “ river of 
all nations ;” but the other a stream so small as to be 
comparatively insignificant. Yet in past times the 
navigation of the Lea was deemed a matter deserving 
of much parliamentary care. Even so far back as the 
fifteenth century attempts were made to render the 
Lea navigable down to London. But the first pro- 
ome to form a navigable canal in any respect resem- 

ling the Regent’s Canal of the present day, was made 
about the year 1773, when Mr. James Sharp, brother 
to Granville Sharp, presented a memorial to the Cor- 
poration of London on the subject. He made choice 
of Moorfields, at that time an open area of ground, as 
a nucleus whence two canals might proceed, one 
north-east to the river Lea, and another westward to 
Paddington ; the latter corresponding in some degree 
with the present Regent’s Canal. Mr. Sharp, ina 
spirit which seems to have reflected high credit on 
his disinterestedness, employed Brindley and Whit- 
worth (the latter of whom had been draughtsman to 
the former) to survey the ground, with a view of 
testing the practicability of the plans. In these rail- 
road days, Mr. Sharp’s views of the improvements in 
travelling and carriage likely to be effected by such 
plans may excite a smile; but we must try them by 
the standard of 1772, and not that of 1842, to determine 
their merit :—“ One canal boat would contain four 
broad-wheeled waggons, which by inclined plains 
might easily be rolled into it. Each of these, by land, 
requires eight horses to draw them ; whereas one horse 
would bring such a vessel as this, with four waggons, 
from Waltham Abbey to London in four hours; so 
that it is evident that the labour of thirty-one horses 
would be saved. And if so, all the heavy carriage 
from the north road through Hertford, from Cam- 
bridge, from Lynn, Norwich, and many parts of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, through Essex by Waltham Abbey, 
must come through the present proposed canal. . . .« 
The conveyance of ngers in boats and barges, 
neatly fitted up with accommodations of every kind, 
would be a matter of infinite consequence, both to the 
rich and poor of this great city: to the former a scene 
of pleasure, delight, and profit; to the latter, comfort 
and rest from their labour, as well as passage ata 
very low rate, since persons may be expeditiously con- 
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veyed fourteen miles and a half by this delightful 
communication for the trifling sum of threepence.”* 

But this “delightful travelling” of rich and poor 
from Moorfields to the river Lea by canal was destined 
never to be brought about. The Corporation of Lon- 
don entered with much earnestness into the plan, for 
the prosecution of which they gave their full sanction ; 
but when a bill was brought into parliament, to give 
the necessary powers to the City, certain interested 
parties opposed it so strenuously as to lead to the ulti- 
mate rejection of the measure. Thus fell a project 
which, if acted on, might have wrought considerable 
changes in the topographical and commercial features of 
the north-east parts of the metropolis. With respect 
to the scheme for a western canal from Moorfields to 
Paddington, this depended on the contingency of 
another canai being constructed from Paddington to 
the neighbourhood of Uxbridge; but as this latter 
was not at that time determined on, the metropolitan 
branch likewise remained in abeyance. 

The link whereby the Regent’s Canal, as now con- 
structed, is placed in communication with the Midland 
and Northern counties, admits of being explained in 
afew words. Soon after Brindley and. his contempo- 
raries had planned and executed several canals in the 
manufacturing districts, another was proposed whereby 
these might Be placed in communication with the 
Thames near Brentford, and, after many delays and 
difficulties, the ‘Grand Junction Canal,’ ninety miles 
in length, was completed. As a branch of or from this 
canal, the ‘Paddington Canal’ was projected, intended 
to bring merchandize from the ‘Grand Junction’ to 
the western extremity of London, a distance of four- 
teen miles. This being effected, the third and last 
step was made when the ‘ Regent’s Canal,’ an exten- 
sion or hranch of the one just named, was constructed 
from Paddington to Limehouse ; thus completing the 
system of canal navigation now observable in the 
northern outskirts of London. Those who are familiar 
with these districts are aware that the Regent’s Canal 
is by far the most important of any passing in or near 
the metropolis. It completely bounds the busy mass 
of London on the north, the north-west, and the north- 
east, forming a boundary in these directions more dis- 
tinct perhaps than any other that can be named; 
although it must be confessed the time seems rapidly 
approaching when Poplar and Bromley, Bow and Old 
Ford, Hackney and Homerton, Dalston and Kingsland, 
Islington and Kentish Town, Portland Town and 
Paddington, will render this boundary little else than 
a name. 

The most distinguishing feature of all canals is the 
lock. A heavy barge or boat passes down the canal, 
it enters an oblong basin or receptacle by an open 
gate, the gate is closed after it, a man turns a handle 
whereby a portion of water is made to flow from one 
cell of this oblong basin to another, and the. barge 
gradually descends; another door is wound up or 
opened in the lower gate of the lock, whereby the 
water in the basin is still further lowered, the lower 
gate is opened, and the barge passes smoothly onward. 
All this, which is effected in from three to five minutes, 
is calculated strongly to excite the attention of a 
stranger. There is nothing analogous to it in land 
traffic, and we may not unprofitably pause to consider 
briefly the object and nature of the contrivance. 

The physical law whereby a fiuid tends to 
maintain a constant level, gives rise to this important 
question in canal engineering, how are inequalities of 
country to be surmounted? A turnpike-road may be 

* * Address to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Councilmen of London, on the importance and utility of Canals,’ 
1774, p. 5. 





carried over a hill, provided the gradients are not too 
steep; but no gradients are admissible in a canal, else 
the water would all rush to the lower end, and the 
canal would be, if anything, a ‘rapid.’ Yet acclivities 
must be surmounted by some means or other; and 
locks are now the chief contrivances adopted in this 
country for effecting the object. A profile of a canal 
through its whole length would exhibit a succession 
of steps, placed at regular distances apart; each step 
serving to connect a perfectly level part of the canal 
with another part equally level, but several feet higher 
or lower; the average difference of level (in the 
Regent’s Canal) being about seven feet at each step, 
As the face of the country varies more or less in ele- 
vation, so must these steps occur more or less fre- 
quently. In the Grand Junction Canal, for instance, 
ninety-eight locks or steps are required in a distance 
of ninety miles; whereas on the Paddington branch 
only one lock is needed in a route of thirteen or foure 
teen miles. 

One of the modes of effecting the traction from a 
lower to a higher level is by means of inclined planes ; 
the plan first adopted in the canals of China. Man 
of our canals are constructed in this manner, wi 
various modifications according to the particular views 
of the engineer; but the principle will be best under- 
stood by explaining the Chinese method. Between 
the upper and lower levels of their smaller canals, a 
double glacis or slope of smooth hewn stone is con- 
structed, the principal slope of which extends from the 
bottom of the lower canal to a little above the surface 
of the water in the higher canal. The smaller slo 
descends to the bottom of the upper canal, and at the 
junction of the two is asmooth round beam of wood 
extending across. When a boat is about to ascend the 
canal, a rope is attached to it, and a number of men 
(manual labour being cheap in China) — pull 
the boat up the inclined plane, the smooth surface of 
which permits the flat bottom of the boat to glide over 
it very freely. Being brought to the summit of one 
slope, the boat is lowered down the other, by a re- 
adjustment of the rope. The amount of total ascent 
thus gained depends of course on the ratios between 
the lengths and the inclinations of the two planes. 
How this rude method may be improved in various 
ways, by Jaying a railroad along the slopes, by ae 
rollers beneath the boats, by placing the boat in a kin 
of travelling cradle, by using horse-power or water- 
power as a means of traction, we need not attempt to 
describe here. The principle may be easily under- 


stood. 
{To be continued.} 





MANUFACTURE OF KASHMIR SHAWLS. 


Aut the thread used in making a large pair of shawls does not 
weigh more than fifteen or twenty pounds English, and may be 
purchased for 120 to 150 small rupis. After the thread is dyed, 
it is dipped in rice-water, a process which makes it stronger, ansl 
fits it to be more safely moved by the shuttle, and the stiffness 
is removed by washing. The undyed shawl-stuff, which sells 
at five rupis the yard, is called ubra, from ubr (a cloud), or 
alwan-i-sadah (without colour), if white; and if a border be 
worked on it, the remaining white is called mutun. Alwan, as 
the shawl stuff is called when free from ornament, is not often, 
if ever, made up by the Kashmiri weavers of the natural colour 
of the poshm, and may be, of course, dyed of any colour, red, 
blue, green, yellow, &c. When made with coloured stripes or 
flowers on it, the chograh of the Affghans, or al-khalek, the long 
undercoat of the Persians, is made from it. If the pattern be 
worked with the needle, the shaw] is far inferior, in every re- 
spect, to those in which the pattern is woven in. An excellent 
pair of the former descriptign may be purchased in Kashmir for 
150 rupis (about 104), whereas an equally good pair of the 
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usuleh (the real), or the latter kind, could not be procured for 
less than 700 or 800 rupis. The productions of the Kashmirian 
looms, which are of old and unimproved construction, are very 
numerous; du shalah, or two shawls, they being always made 
in pairs; jamaweh, for bedding; rumal, or handkerchiefs ; 
evi or the shaw! of a coloured ground with a small border ; 
urmuk, resembling very strong vankin; and the yek-tar (one- 
threatl), a most light and beautiful fabric, being of about one- 
half the thickness of the common shawl, and which I was 
told was invented for the Sikh turbans. Besides the above, 
gloves and socks are manufactured from the shaw] wool ; but they 
also make gulbudun, or red silk cloth for ladies’ trowsers, and 
chikun, or flowers worked in silk upon a cotton ground, similar 
to those procurable at Multan. Sashes and trowsers-strings are 
also made from silk ; whilst lungehs, or pieces of blue cloth for 
turbans, and kumurbunds, or waist-cloths, are prepared from 
cotton; and rugs, and horsecloths, &c., from wool. A cloth 
called siling is manufactured from the slaw] wool in Yarkund 
and China; it somewhat resembles a coarse English kerseymere 
in texture. As soon as a shawl is made, notice is given to the 
inspector, and none can be cut from the loom but in his pre- 
sence, It is then taken to the custom-house and stamped, a 
price is put upon it by the proper officer, and 25 per cent. on 
the price is demanded. When it is purchased, and about to 
leave the valley with its owner, the latter has to pay another 
four rupis for permit duty, and another seal, which enables him 
to pass with his property ; but he is subjected to further duties at 
Jamu and Umritsir. It becomes necessary to wash the shawls, 
in order to deprive them of the stiffness of the rice-starch re- 
maining in the thread, and for the purpose of softening them 
generally. The best water for this use is found in the canal 
between the lake and the floodgates at the Drogjun. Some 
ruins, in large limestone blocks, are lying on the washing-place, 
and in one of these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, and a foot in depth; in this the shawl is placed, and, 
water being poured over it, it is stamped on by the naked feet 
for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal, by a man 
standing in the water ; one end is gathered up in his hand, and 
the shawl swung round and beaten with great force upon a flat 
stone, being dipped into the canal between every three or four 
Strokes. This occupies about five minutes. They are then dried 
in the shade, as the hot sun spoils the colours; and, in ten days 
afterwards, the coloured shawls undergo a similar process, but 
Occupying less time. The white ones, after being submitted to 
the process, on the first day are spread in the sun, and bleached 
by water sprivkled over them; they then are again treated in 
the same process as the coloured shawls, being stamped upon 
and beaten a second time, and then bleached again till they are 
dry, and then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally 
dried in the sun. In the second time of stamping, soap is some- 
times used, but is not good generally, and is never used for the 
coloured shawls, as the alkali might affect the colours. There 
is something in the water of the canal which certainly com- 
municates to the shawl a softness which cannot be given to those 
manufactured at any place in the plains of Hindustan. At the 
Same time, those made in Paris or at Norwich would be, I think, 
as soft, were it not for the greater closeness of texture, consequent 
upon their being made by a machine instead of the hand. For 
the same reason it is well known that the calico made in India 
is much softer, and is much more durable, than that made in 
England. There are plenty of wells in the city, and in every 
case where there is a bath on the premises, as water is found by 
digging only five or six yards below the surface. It is not good, 
but often, if I mistake not, brackish, and in some in- 
Stances is preferred for the washing of the red shawls. Old 
shawls that require cleaning, and in some instances, new ones, 
are washed by means of the freshly-gathered root of a parasitical 
plant called kritz, A pound of it is bruised and mixed with 
about three pints of water, and to this is added a mixture of 
os dung (a piece equal in size to a turkey’s egg) mixed and 
en up with about the same quantity of water, and the shawl 

is saturated with the liquor, and then stamped upon, washed with 
the hand, and then well steeped inthe canal. In the plains, 
the berries of the raynti fruit, stirred up with water, yet not so as 
to form a lather, are used for washing a soiled shawl. A smaller 
root, known also by the name of kritz, is often used for cotton 
The colours of a shawl, after it has been washed, are 

often renewed so well as to deceive any but the initiated, by 





pricking them in again with a ge dipped in the requisite 
titits. The fine pale yellow colour of a new shawl is given by 
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means of sulphur fumes. A hole is made in the floor about a foot 
in diameter, and six inches in depth. Over this is placed a sma} 
square chimney of poplar-wood, open, of course, above. Some 
lighted charcoal is put into the hole, and over it is sprinkled a 
small handful of bruised sulphur. Around the chimney, and 
about two feet distance from it, is placed a horse or framework, 
about five feet six inches in height, upon which four shawls are 
suspended, and the external air is further excluded by another 
drawn over the top. When the sulphur is consumed, the shawls 
are withdrawn, and others are subjected to the fumes of fresh sul- 
phur. They are kept until the next day, then washed again in 
water, dried and pressed, several together, between two boards, 
The mokym, or broker, who transacts business between the shaw] 
manufacturer and the merchant, is a person of great importance in 
the city, and the manner in which their transactions are carried 
on is rather singular, They have correspondents in most of the 
large cities of Hindustan, whose business is to collect und for- 
ward every species of information connected with their trade, 
By their means they seldom fail to hear of any saudagur, or 
merchant, who is about to start for Kashmir, even from such a 
distance as Calcutta, and, if he be a rich man, the mokym will 
send as far as Delhi to meet him, and invite him te become his 
guest during his sojourn in the valley. Perhaps, again, when 
the merchant, half dead with fatigue and cold, stands at length 
on the snowy summit of the Pir Panjal, or either of the other 
mountain-passes, he is suddenly amazed by finding there a ser- 
vant of the broker, who has kindled a fire ready for his reception, 
hands him a hot cup of tea and a kabab, a delicious kaliaun, 
and a note containing a fresh and still more pressing invitation 
from his master. Such well-timed civility is irresistible ; his 
heart and his boots thaw together, and he at once accepts the 
hospitality of the mokym, who, it may be, is awaiting the tra- 
veller with a friendly hug at the bottom of the pass, two or three 
days’ journey from the city, to which he obsequiously conducts 
him. He finds himself at home at the house of his new friend, 
and himself and servants studiously provided with all he can 
require. His host, of course, takes care to repay himself in the 
end. He has an understanding with the shawl manufacturers 
who frequeut his house, so that his guest is at the mercy of both 
parties, and should he quarrel with the broker, and hope to make 
a purchase without his intervention, he would find it impossible. 
No shawl-vender can by any possibility be induced to display his 
stores until the approach of evening, being well aware of the 
superior brilliancy imparted to their tints by the slanting rays 
of the setting sun; and, when the young saudagur has purchased 
initiation by experience, he will observe that the shawl is never 
exhibited by one person only; that the broker, perhaps, appa- 
rently inattentive, is usually sitting by, and that, under pretence 
of bringing the different beauties of the shawl under his most 
especial notice, a constant and free-masonic fire of squeezes and 
pinches, having reference to the price to be asked, and graduated 
from one hundred to a five rupi power, is secretly kept up 
between the venders, by means of their hands extended under the 
shawl. When the merchant has completed his purchase, the 
mokym, who was before so eager to obtain him as a guest, pays 
him the compliment of seeing him safe to the outside of the city, 
where he takes leave of him at Chaturbul, the very last place 
within it; from which custom the brokers have obtained the 
cant name of Dost-i-Chaturbul, or the “Chaturbul friends.” 
The fool’s-cap or cypress-shaped ornament so commonly worked 
on the shawls is a representation of the jigeh, or kashkeh, or 
aigrette of jewels which is worn on the forehead in the East. 
Every great man now wears one, but when the Patans were in 
the zenith of their power under Timour Shah it was the privi- 
lege of royalty only.—From G. 7. Vignes Travels in Kashmir. 





Cast-Iron Buildings.—Buildings of cast-iron are daily increas- 
ing at a prodigious rate in England, and it appears that houses 
are about to be constructed of this material. As the walls will 
be hollow, it will be easy to warm the buildings by a single 
stove placed in the kitchen. A three-story house, containing 
ten or twelve rooms, will not cost more than 11002, regard 
being had to the manner in which it may be ornamented. Houses 
of this description may be taken to pieces, and transported from 
one place to another, at an expense of not more than 251. It is 
said that a large number of cast-iron houses are about to be 
manufactured in Belgium and England, for the citizens of Ham- 
burgh whose habitations have been burnt.—Mining Journal. 











